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mostly Hindu but would gladly have joined hands with the Wahabis,
The latter became active along the frontier* again in 1858, but a puni-
tive expedition ended in the destruction of Sitana and the expulsion
oF the "fanatics" from their villages.
Another Wahabi outbreak followed in 1863, supported by a coali-
tion of frontier tribes which could be put down only after an arduous
campaign which Hunter calls " retributive" and leaves us to imagine
its horrors. That very year, at the conclusion of the Mulka and
Sitana campaign, it was discovered that supplies both of men and
money had been regularly forwarded to the " fanatics " from within
British territory. Inquiries set on foot by the Punjab Government
revealed that there existed an extensive conspiracy among a Muham-
madan sect in Lower Bengal formed for the purpose of " aiding what
was held to be a religious war against the British Government". This
sect, it was found, had persistently and liberally supplied the hostile
frontier tribes and communities with the means of carrying on the
war. The discovery was followed by the arrest of eleven persons,
implicated in the conspiracy, who were tried at Ambala. Of these, five
were residents of that district, five of the city of Patna, and the
eleventh of Kumarkhali in the district of Pabna (now Nadia) in
Bengal, They represented every rank of Muslim society; priests
of the highest lineage, an army contractor and wholesale butcher, a
scrivener, a soldier, an itinerant preacher, a house-steward and hus-
bandman. Eight of them were condemned to transportation for life,
and the rest -to the last penalty of the law, which was modified
on appeal to life transportation.
" The State Trial of 1864 ", Hunter writes, " proved as little elec-
tive as the retributive campaign of 1863 to cheek the zeal of the
traitors." In 1865, the prime mover in the conspiracy, Ahmad Ulla,
was sentenced to transportation for life. The authorities had been so
incautious that the Wahabis had been described by high officials as
" innocent and inoffensive bookmen", aud Ahmad Ulla himself was
in respectable government employment. Incidentally, the trials
proved of some value to Patna, for a good deal of real and personal
property belonging to convicted persons was escheated to govern-
ment and was largely used for the. city's amenities. Sir Herbert
Edwards who was Commissioner at Amballa in 1864 said in
reference to the trials at that place and at Patna, that they "dis-
closed or rather brought to judicial proof in courts of law, what
had only been imperfectly known previously and most un-
accountably pooh-poohed by the Bengal Government, viz., that
for years the Wahabi followers of Saiyid Ahmad had spread
a network of propaganda over the Bengal Province, first to restow